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ABSTRACT 

The paper describes the basic features and technigues 
of a specific kind of discussion group, the Grouptalk. Grouptalk, 
especially useful in the elecsentaiy grades, is a fcinjal discussion of 
a question by a small group and a leader. Participants foilotf the 
specific rules that all contribute relevantly tc the discussion £ind 
that all help in the effort tc suiamarize it. Basic features of a 
Grouptalk session include a regular weekly iseetiDg frcaj 30 to 45 
iDinu-f-»s in a special rooo equipped with a chalkboard, tape recorder, 
and fiaition cards. The def iriticn cards illustrate the rules of 
Grouptalk; the question written on the cbalkbcard enables the group 
to refer to the topic at all times. Three to six children coaprise 
the most effective group. The functions of the leader are to guide 
strategy, to keep the^^p^fijiP'^elGvant, and to see that a suaaary is 
achieved. Cognitive skills enforced by Grouptalk include being 
relevant, summarizing, integrating, caregorizing, defining teras, 
pinpointing causes of disagreement, ard becoming ccnscicus of 
strategy. Skills gained through effective participation in Grouptalk 
are the ability for self- expression, cooperation, and leading a 
discussion. Implications for the use of Grouptalk in evaluating 
students, in curriculum ccnstructicn, and in psychclogica 1 research 
are noted. KKC) 
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Introduction 



In prep^ng new curriculum materials, we place much em- 
phasis on not merely increasing chUdrens factual knowledge, 
but rather on improving their cognitive skills. This emphasis 
makes it important to investigate various new ways of instruct- 
iug. The **Grouptalk'* is one device which specifically attempts 
to improve a cognitive skill; it was developed by Dr. Whipple 
while she was working with children who were being taught 
an early experimental version of ''Man: A Course of Study.*' 

Dr. Whipple received her doctorate from Radcliffe College, 
Her career has included periods of college teaching, therapy, 
and research; the latter has been in the fields of social psy- 
chology, clinical psychology, and educatioml psychology. At 
present she is a consultant teacher at the Underwood School in 
Newton, Massachusetts, doing additional research to follow up 
some of the questions raised in the present f>aper, especially 
how to make the Grouptalk technique described here suitable 
for lower age levels (second graders) and what benefits can be 
derived from it in other areas, for example, in teacher training, 

Peteb Wou-'K 
Editorial Director 
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The Grouptalk 



by Bahctte S. Whipple 

This paper describes a specific type of discussion, tin- "Croup- 
talk," and explort-s its usefulness. This pedagogical device with 
an odd name evolved during the summer of 1^ as a by-product 
of E.S.I.'s Elementary School Social Studies Project. My goal, 
at the outset, was to investij*ate children's thinking by teaching 
them bow to participate better in a formal small group discus- 
'sion. C^siderable disagreenu-nt cn-er the nieaning of the phrase 
"goo<l formal discussion " made it imperative to find a distinctive 
name for the new activity I had in mind; hence, "Grouptalk." 
Although I bad no firm eojivictiuns on how to improve children's 
discussions, neither had anyone else as far as I knew, 

General guide lines <-nuTged from a consideration of con- 
temporary trends in etiucaticmal gcuils. Ttxlay we stress the ini- 
portance of preparing children tor the world of tomorrow, where 
the extraordinary acci-leration of technological change will have 
made obsolete the nef.\. to transmit today's know-how by cre- 
ating new technologies and social problems for which there 
now is no specific relevant body of information. In a world of 
change, goals of ediication change. Today's educators are in- 
creasingly aware of tlie nei-d to devel<ip curricula which will 
equip '.hildren to meet the unknown world of ttimorrow. The 
Indian Minister, Ashok Mebta, has said. 'In former times the 
teacher wuld provide I. is sttidents with a map to guide them 
through life; now the l>est thing be can gi\e tbem is a ctnnpass," 
The compass is understanding, Over fifty years ago Alfred N. 
Whitehead defined education as "the actpiisition (if the art of 
the !itili/at!on of knoN^U-dge." He euutinned against the mental 
dry-rot indueetl hy educating with inert ideas, "ideas received 
into the mind %vithout being utilized." Current terminology de- 
scribes Mebta's compass and Whitehead's art under the rtibric 
'of "teaching for understanding,*" 

Still another trend in the current statement of the goals of 
education is the emphasis platn-d on helping children gain the 
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emotional maturity that is a sine qua non for academic accom- 
plishment. Increasingly the school is seen as the place where 
children should be he lped to increase their learning capacit)^ as 
well as their cognitive skills and their basic store of information. 
Creativity, flexibility, understanding — these are among the qual- 
ities tfciueators strive to achieve. Tlie traditional school methods 
of memorising subjt*ct matter are seen as poor techniques to 
prepare today s youtli for their tomorrow. 

Roger Revelle lists some of the habits of thought, attitudes 
and values that hv believes should be instilled by the new 
education: 

"Problem-solving ability; belief in experimentation, and 
empiricism; love of innovation, creativity; self-confidence; 
optimism, ability to continue learning throughout life; 
bringing out individual abilities; self-disciphne in work; 
co-ordination bet\vec*n hand and brain; public morality 
arid responsibility; management and deeision-makmg 
ability; ingenuity and inventiveness; living hannoniously 
with oilier people." 

Looking at group discussion within this broader cx)ntext, it 
seemed clear to me that I should attempt to mold ft into a flexi- 
ble tool for future use. I assumin:! that this could best be ac- 
complished hy h(*lping ehildrt^n become aware of the factors 
involved in a gcxnl discussion. Self-consciousness of the process 
would, along with practice, improve performance. Fifth graders 
(the children with whom I worki-d) should gain some mastery 
of the basic elements; understanding the cpiesticm, remaining 
relevant, and summarizing thv results. I assumed further that 
t!)e cliildren would learn more about the art of discussion if 
th(*y became* active participants. This would be more* likely, 
especially for shy and inarticulate children and those who had 
little eonfid(^ne<' in thi* value of their ideas, if the atmosphere 
of tfie discussion session were supportixe. Tiie implications of 
this philosophy became the cornerstone* of tin* discussicm pro- 
cedure. Chi]dr<*n*s ideas, whether good or had, a^rrect or in- 
corrtxt, would he allowed full cxprc^ssion so long as they re- 
UKiinecl rel<*vant to tlu* topic iukUt umsideration. As leader of 
the discussions, 1 therefore would avoid tlie Wff.^T of the dis- 
cussion in favor of concentrating on the HOW. With these guide 
lines established, thc^ prnjt*et went forward. 

Soon after its inception, Henry H, Atkins, Principal of the 
UnderwrMxl School in Newton, wht^re the E.SJ. stmnner session 
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was lield, became an active collaborator. Ten sessions were held 
with fifth grade children. Tliese formal discuisions, we felt, did 
provide insights into the nature of children's thinking and did 
increase the relevance of their participation in discussions and 
in their capacity to summarize. We were not particularly sur- 
prised to find positive results. What astonished us was the wealth 
of additional, unanticipated gains our Grouptalks yielded for 
teachers and children alike. The new pedagogical device w^as 
powerful, of wider scope than initially envisaged. Besides teach- 
ing children to participate more meaningfully in group discus- 
sions, we found we were increasing a variet>^ of cognitive skills 
and affecting basic attitudes toward thinking. We were also 
getting to know the children and becoming acquainted with 
facets of their personality and aspects of their thinking besides 
those reveak^l by classroom observation. The sessions were 
rxciting. 

Daniel N. W^ashburn, a research colleague, also participated 
in these sessions and was co-author of the initial report. His 
interest centered on aspects of children's thinking that emerged 
as vivid phenomena under the searchlight providtKl by the group 
discussion. 

It was the enthusiasm of Mr. Atkins for the Grouptalk as a 
novel pedagogical technique that led to explorations of its po- 
tentialities for use in the classroom. We wondered what factors 
were relevant to its success. What were the repeatable and 
necessary elements in a Grouptalk? I hiH-ame more engrossed 
with the Grouptalk as a potential addition to tHe school cur- 
riculum than with it as a tool for psychological research. In a 
sense this paper represents an outgrowth of our on-going dia- 
logue on the topic: discussions for school children. His sus- 
tained interest and his wisdom with regard to teachers as well 
as children were essential in bringing the Grouptalk from its 
tentative beginnings as a method of investigating children's 
thinking to its present state as a promising multipurpose tool, 
pedagogical, evaluative and ri^search. 

During the fall of 1965, with the generous cooperation of 
several Underwood School teachers, we refined the technique 
by conducting another two dozen sessions. Patricia W. Asch, 
Ethel B. Cutler, Marjorie Stein and others at E.S.I, participated 
as Grouptalk leaders and joined in^ our discussions of it as a 
pedagogical and evaluation device. Tlie next step in the evo- 
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lutidn of the method was a result of Dr. Jerome S. Bruno's re- 
quest to pr^»are a teacho* s manual on bow to omMluct a Grcmp* 
talk Trying to communicate the ^sentials to teadiers led to 
the discovery of important features of chut technique we bad not 
yet verbalized* We resumed explorations of the tedmique in 
the spring of 1966 by conducting roughly a dozen discussicms 
widi first ^ders and by writing the present paper. Some of 
the ideas expr^ed here emerged from discussions with two au- 
thorities in the field of small groups, Professor Robert F. Bal^ 
of Harvard and Professor Robert Chin of Broton University. 

Crouptalk ccmtinu^ to evolve an interesting identity, Mudb 
remains to be discovered about its chamcteristics and its poten- 
tialities. We hope these introductory remarks have conveyed 
some idea of the exploratory natiu^ of the discussion sessions. 
At the end of the paper we will IcKik briefly at areas in need of 
further exploration. The main focus of the paper, however, is 
a description of the l^ic features of the Crouptalk and its po- 
tential usefulness as: (1) a multi-purpose tedmique in the 
school curriculum, ^2) a helpful device for curriculum builders, 
and (3) a tool for psychological researcl*. 



Definftion and Purpose of the Gbouptalk 



Crouptalk is defined as; 

a formal discussion of a questum by a small group and a 
leader following the specify rules that all members of the 
aroup contribute relevantly to the discussion and that aU 
help in the effort to summarize U, 

The definition needs elucidation. The Crouptalk is formal 
only in the sense that the discussions are limited by the specific 
rules. The atmosphere is not formal The necessary constraints 
imposed by adherence to the rules are productive; they do m>t 
discourage lively exchanges of honest opinion. The de&sition 
specifies the subject matter of the discussion in only on© way: 
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• the topic must be presented in the form of a question. The con- 
tent of the question is left to the discretion of the leader, or even 
to the w*ishes of the group. "Small group* means three to six 
participant or children in die present context. 

Implicit in the definition are three primary ftmctions of the 
leader: (1) to direct strategy, (2) to keep the group relevant, 
and (3) to see that a summary is achieved. The leader's par- 
ticipation in the discussion should encourage the diildren to 
focus on talking to each other rather than on talking to him. 
Also implicit is the fact that from the beginning the leader 
shares with the group the r^ponsibility for ensuring adhCTence 
to the rules. By doing this, the teacher prepares for a gradual 
transfer of leadership to a student. The definition, it is important 
to note, states the discussion is to be held "by a small group 
and a leader." It does not say "adult leader." 

The outstanding lesson learned from writing the "Talk to 
Teachers" concerns a feature essential to the Grouptalk, but not 
explicit in its definition: the fact that content is of subsidiary 
interest. Although all-important in usual small ^roup discussions, 
content is of minor concern in the Grouptalk. We learned it is 
very difficult to convey to teadiers the importance of this feature 
and explain unequivocally what is meant by it. Briefly, we feel 
that to fulfill properly his function as leader in this formal type 
of discussion, the teacher must focus on the }um> of the discis- 
sion while disregarding the natural urge to elicit information 
and to correct errors. Grouptalks are not vehicles for com- 
municating informaUon. They teach children how to think, not 
u^t to think. The teacher concentrate his attention on the 
process rather than on the content of the discussioa 

Our insist«ice on this cardinal rule for Grouptalk leaders is 
based on two lin« of reasoning. First, we firmly believe that 
the multiple gains derived from this type of small group discus- 
sion emerge only when the leader restricts himself to comments 
about the discussion proems. He must not enter into die chil- 
dren's discussion of content. When he reverts to his conventional 
focus on content, children tend to lose their involvement in the 
subject matter airi become uncreative. Hiey feel free to assume 
responsibility for what they say only when the leader relinquishes 
his control by remaining dlent on matters cf content and by 
accepting aU of their relevant ideas, whedjer they be true or 
falsa The assumption of individual responsibility for thinking 
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is tl^ magpie ingredient, wo believe, in the ^ectivene&$ of this 
pedagogical tool for ch^ldrea 

The second reason for adhering to the cardinal nile, Le*, to 
refrain from correcting misinformation and from asking leading 
qu^tions, is that there are otlier ways and other tim^ in the 
school curriculum available to the teacher for teadiing students 
factual material and for correcting misinformation noted during 
the Grouptalk session. A relate point, as we shall see in the 
section on evaluation, is that a good Grouptalk Mission am 
provide the teacher with valuable insights about various kinds 
of misinformation that i^d conecting. 

Our experiences indicate that all teadiens f^l they are not 
being true to their profession when they allow children's incor- 
rect statements to go unchallenged. They believe that errors 
uncorrected will be perpetuated, and perhaps even more firmly 
entrenched because of the vividne^ of exchanges during the 
sessions. It is only with great difficulty at first that teachers 
can refrain from correcting misinformation or eliciting new 
information through the use of leading questions. After her first 
observation of a Grouptalk session an experienced teacher com- 
muted: 

T can understand bis (anchor teachers) reactions. The 
compulsion to direct, control, admonish, restrain— in other 
worisbf, to regukte tfie dhildren's conduct— is irresistible. 
Will all teachers react this way? Will not involvement of 
teachers in this Grouptalk project mean inculcating an 
entirely new set of attitudes?" 

Fortunately, filings such as these do not seem to interfere 
urith the ability of teachers to be good Grouptalk leaders. Nor 
do they nec^sarily last long. The following week the same 
teacher wrote: 

Conducting a Grouptalk turned out to be less complicated 
than I had anticipated. I found I feU at ease in leading 
the dijldren s discussion and in re-directing their attention 
at various times" 

Teachers often successfully avoid focusing on content with- 
out knowing it One teachers first attempt to lead a Grouptalk 
resulted in an excellent session, yet she mistakenly ai^essed her 
int^ctlons with the children as too dir^vc. Our c^j^iasis on 
the frustrating necessity of being nondirective with respec* to 
informational content was the source of her confusion. She 
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forgot the equally basic need on the part of the leader to help 
k^p the disciu^ion relevant; because she had been directive 
in this way she concluded she had interfered with content: 

**Despite the obvious success of the discussion, I felt 
severely restricted in not being able to direct, to correct 
and contradict. Although the students mentioned many 
valid differences between humans and animals and al- 
though they did not stray from the topic, I thought I 
failed as a nondirective leader. I kept asking questions 
such as: "Would you explain what you mean by that?" 
"Can you tell us more?^ *What do you think aoout his 
comment?" ''Do you ai?t?e? If you disagree, please say 
so.'* 'V/hy do you think that?^ However in spite of my 
doubts, Mrs, Whipple stated that these were very non- 
directive questions and that I was not answer-pulling. As 
a teacher I felt frustrated /in not being able to con-ect 
misconceptions: Kay felt that animals had ceremonies and 
that parrots could be taught to read. I wanted simply to 
tell her that these ideas were incorrect " 



What the Grouptolk is Not 

The preceding comments on the cardinal rule of the Group- 
talk have, I hope, helped to clarify the need we felt to identify 
this type of group discussion by a special name. It is new, yet 
easily mistaken for other types with which we are all familiar. 
A name of its own differentiates it from conventional forms of 
group discussion, thereby calling attention to characteristics 
peculiar to it and necessary to its efiBcacy. 

The Grouptalk is not: (1) a discussion conducted with the 
classroom as a whole, or (2) a bull session that rambles on from 
topic to topic. In a good Grouptalk the discussion may flow 
freely, the atmo^^phere may be like that of a bull s^ion, but 
channeling by the rules-leader and group working together 
to follow them— keeps everyone s remarks relevant to the topic 
under consideration. (3) Nor should it be confused with a 
classroom small- group discussion. In sudi discussions with a 
few children at a time, the subject mf^t be a social studies 
l^son, plans for a fortli coming play, or a science projects Typical- 
ly the teacher involve all of the students in the discussion and 
tries to keep them relevant The purpose erf these diicussfons, 
however (and hisre we get to the heart of the natter), is to 
increase die children's factual knowledge, to enlarge the scope 
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of their imderstaBding, or to help tibroi decide on a course^ 
octira. Th^ Crouptalk leader, on the other hai^, attempts ntme 
of th^ things. His purpc^ is to help the children become more 
skilled in the art of thinking^hile teaching them to be better 
participants in a discussion. 

Finally, (4) there are important differences betwera the 
Croupialk and the Socratic dialogue, although lx>th have as 
their aim the stimulation of thought. The discussions led by 
the Creek philosopher show the imprint of a wise man, a person 
who knew many of the answers to the questions he posed. By 
carefully selected questions Socrates tried to eUdt from his re- 
spor^ltmts an integrated world-view, one whiifti dmllenged the 
easy acceptance ol>everyday, commonplace Athenian beliefs. 
Today's teacher who raows wh»e he wants to It^d the students 
and is adept in guiding them with questions thr^gh the maze 
of implications in their statements can be effective when conduct- 
ing a Socratic dialogue. 

Tlie teacher who wants to provide compass rather than a 
map for his students is more apt to enjoy the challenge of the 
Gfouptalk, Paradoxically, the Crouptalk leader need not be wise. 
He need not know the answer to the question he has asked. In 
fact.j it is much better if he does not have in mind a specific 
answer that he hopes the students will discover. If he is a good 
leader, the children themselv^ will open up new paths of 
thought— for, when freed from adult restraints, their ingenuity 
and iVnagination are exciting to follow. f - 



Basic Features of a Grouptalk Session 



The d€^nition of Grouptalk, we have seen, determines to a 
certain extent the manner in which it should be held. There ^ 
are tremendous variations possible, however, depending^ upon 
the quality of the leadership and on the age and experience 
of the participants. The brief description in this section of the 
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procedure we consider optimal with fifth graders provides an 
understanding of how we translated our original diffuse tool 
into a specific pedagogical technique and r**lates the translation 
to our basic assumptions alK)ut learning. With this background 
we can then proceed more meaningfully to the thrw sections 
ori uses of the Grouptalk. Althou^ these comments on pro- 
ccdure describe the optimal conditions for teaching children, 
specifically fiftli graders, how to be good participants in a group 
discussion, they are not inti^nded as a manual of instruction. 
For those who are interested in specific suggestions on how to 
lead a Grouptalk under a variety of conditions at the fifth grade 
levrl, there is a HTalk to Teachers" on this subject. 

The Setting 

lender ideal conditions the Grouptalk session takes place at 
a regular time each wet"k in a special room equipped with chalk- 
hoard, tape recorder, and a set of definition cards. The leader 
and carefully selected children discuss a question which has 
been chosen in advance. The time allowed for the session-30 to 
' 45 minuttni-is sufficient for the discussion and a replay of the 
tape at the end. Some of the features in this description are 
non-essential in the sense that a Grouptalk could be held with- 
out them. We believe are important if the session is to yield 
maximum benefits; we will tr>' to indicate what each feature 
contributes to maximizing the effectiveness of the Grouptalk. 



The Tape Recorder 

The purpose of the tape recorder goes beyond increasing 
the enjoyment of the session and providing a powerful motiva- 
tion for participation. Without it, the value of the Grouptalk 
as 0 pedagogical devic*e is cH)nsiderably diminished.* It permits 

• Possibly the definition of Grouptalk should even include the tape re- 
corder; but since we hiive always used one in our i*t^^s.sions w hesitate to 
amend the de^finition without exploration of thv comequcnres of xiot using 
a tape retxirder. 

the children to confront the experience they have just been 
through, to observe themselves and others as contributors and 
as interacting members of a group. The children*s interest in 
this confrontation is high. Given the choice, they always want 
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to listen to tbe playbadL The I^idbr^ with qu^ons and ccxn* 
m^ntii uses interest in the bipe toli^g^ta) awar«^ ol 
various elem^ts contribute to good disomion* 

To some eactent the tape recorder also acts as a crastraint 
on irrelevance when the studems are told wiU be an 

immediate replay of the ses5i(5n to chedc the relevance oS the 
discitssion ai^ til^ completeness of tl^ summary at the encL It 
hdps in ot!^ important ways, as we shaU see in tl^ xysst secticm. 

The tape recorder iif obviously essffltial when the Gitmptdk 
session is part of a research project It seems to be equsS^ 
necessary when used by the classroom teadier whose main « 
ccmcem is evaluation. Its function in &is context is dudd&<^ 

one teacl^'s comments after observing her first GrouptftDc; 

*I was amazed at bow much of the childr^'s discussion 
I had actually not heard. Listening to the playbadc I 
heard details and comments I had c<HnpleteIy missed* I 
found myseff men^ly remarking, 1 dont mn^ber that 
part at ali!'* 

Later when she led a discussion she wrote, 

1 found I felt at ease in leading the children's discus- 
sioiL . , \ The bjowledge that proceedings were being 
taped purt of the feeling of security* I knew I could 
than rei^^n my memor)' evaluate ^ talk aft^ the 
session was completed. Signifirant evaluation'^of the chil- 
dien's rftmarics made freely or triggered by Ae teacher^s 
comments and directions cannot^ |udging from my,«peri- 
ence, be accomplished without Uie help of the tape play- 
back. It is impossible to take notes of any consequence 
while leading fiie discussion. A teacii^r is too busy k^p- 

ing a sharp check on his compulsive desire to control^ 

proceedings and at the same time keep the children on^^**^ 
the patk 

This teadier is a highly experienced observer, skilled among 
other things, in taking notes^on children in the dassroom. It was 
significant to havelier, confirm our impiessions that a teacher 
cannot - function effectively and fdlflll simulteneously the roles 
of Grouptalk leader and recording observer. 



Definition C^ards 

A set of definition cards is not absolutely essential — althqu^ 
unambiguous communication of ihe definition of the Grouptalk 
plus its four mles is. tVe used fiv^ cards: 
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OEFINiTiON CARDS 



CARD t 



GRdfaPTALK 
A Qroupdalk is • sirMt Qroup of people who 
talk tosothtr t© «fy ^ antwsr qyiitton, 
Thpy follow four rules: 



CARD ii 



Rule i: UNDERSTAND 
E\mryon« undsrttands the question tiefore the 
group tries to answer It 



CARD III 



Rule 2: CONTRIBUTE 
Everyone tries to answer the question. 



CARD IV 



Rule 3: BE RELEVANT 
Everyone keeps to the point and adds to It 



CARD V 



Rule 4: Sl|M UP 
Everyone helps to puii toflether tfis main 
points of the drscusslon. 



Card I helps the leader communicate to the children what 
they will be expected to do. '.The definition structures the task 
as a group activity ("people [who talk together") with a spe- 
cific motivation ("to try to answer a question").^ The first rule. 
Understand^ might seem' unnecessary. When the qu^on, 
however, confains words that are unfamiliar to some of the 
students or when it admits of several interpretations, the value 
of clarifying its meaning before proceeding to discuss it becranes 
self-evident This jointly assumed or explicitly stat^ interpreta- 
tion of the question's meaning appears to be ^sential to the 
subsequent evaluations of relevance the partidpahts will make. 

• Rule 2, Contribute, h^ the leader influence the partldpants* 
motivation to' think and speak by setting up the expectation and 
goal that everyone contribute. 
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Rule ^ Be relemnt, limits the acceptable contributions to 
relevant ideas ("eveiyone k^ps to the point**) that have not 
^ibeen made previously (''and adds to it"*). Giildn^ make an 
immediate, cojnrect evaluation of the relevancy of a contributiofL 
They seejn to perc^ve.mtuitively whether or not the point has 
some bearing upon the question. Since they often refer bade 
to their interpretation of the question when there is disagreement 
over the relevance of^an idea, we assiune that the elucidation 
of the meaning oi the question is an ^ential element in making 
the discusdon ^ective. 

The fourth rule, Sum ci^ describes at the beginning of the 
session an activity which t^es place at die and The definition 
is left somewhat vague. All the children need to understand 
is that at the end they will go over Uie id^ expressed in the 
discussion. How they will do this is rmt made explicit The 
purp(^ of inteoducing the concept of the sunjjpiary brfore the 
discussion has even begun is to alert the diildren to the task 
they will perform and thereby faciHtate its performance. Know- 
ing they -will have th remember what -has li^n said we think 
a^Fects the* amount remembered* 

The definition of Crouptalk and its four rules together give 
purpose and direction to the group activity. When they are 
written down, the children are 1^ apt to forget them and let 
the discussion degenerate into an unstruciured bull session* 

Definition cards, made almd of time for convoEiience, focus 
attention on the task at hand without constant reminders from 
the leader. For the first few sessions each participant in turn 
reads one of the definition cards aloud, then paraphrases it. The 
activity is thus structured as a group venture in whirfi each has 
a responsibility to participate and to think. Perhaps even more 
important to the learning process is the fac^ that we have iden- 
tified a concept/ given it a name to facilitate communication 
and thereby introduced the possibility of making the chiMren 
aware of. its exemplification during the discussion. The pro- 
cedure followed in the Grouptalks is based on the a^umption 
that eflFective teaching of cognitive skills identifies the skill for 
the student with the help of a label, then increases the student s 
awareness of appropriate times to use the skill. 

The importance of the function played by the definition cards 
is clear-cut. When we presented a question previously used with 
Grouptalk novices to another group of compar^le children, but 
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did not coach them in the techniques of the Grouptalk, the 
untrained children en|oy«i thdr discussion trecoeiuSousIy but 
kept losing the thw*d of relevance and h^ great difficailty 
retrieving the few main points for the rammary. A repetition 
"of this unstructured type of session with the same group of 
children >-ielded even less effective time spent on the question 
of Ac day. 



Tlie Chalkboard 

Once the discussion rules seem to be well understood, a 
participant jeads the question for the day. Having the question 
on the dialkboard, visible at all times, is important. It permits 
the children to refresh their memories in a nondirective and 
potentially group-shared way. It also helpS remind them to stay 
on the subject and provides an easy reference when, during the^ 
discussion, the children need to check the exact phrasing of the 
question to elucidate its mearUng further. 

The Question: The choice and phrasing of questions are 
critical because they bear strongly on what wiU be gained from 
the sessioa The questions ^ selected for our Grouptells were 
related to a social studies curriculum being developed -at E.S.I, 
and fulfilled three specific functions: (1) they elicited integra- 
tive thinking, (2) they helped evaluate underetanding and (3) 
they provided practice in cognitive skills. Some of our more 
successful choices were: 

"How would you^ learn the Bushman language?" 

"What 'questions will we ask the anthropologist, Richard 

Lee,.on Thursdayr , , j 

"Should. Bushmen wear more clothes than they 001* 
"What might an American find difficult about living for 

a year with a primitive tribe in Africa?" 
"What do you think makes a Bushman happy? 
"In what ways are Bushmen and Americans aUke apart 

horn their physical structure?" 
"I|pw do humans differ from all other animals apart from 

their physical structure?" 
"What difference would it make if baboons could speak 
a human kinguage?^ 
• Among o&er reasons, these choices were successful for inex- 
perienced participants because the strategy required to answer 
them was sufBdently simple for our fifth grade students to 
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handle with little help bmn &e leader. Wl^ tibe xekMoA 
strategy is too difficult much of the fun in the discussion is lost . 
Children intuidvely know the strategy reqiiired to answer simple 
(juesticms, ones widi ^es^ or answers wjiidi mdy need 
supporting reasons, or qu^tions that l^ui to an numeration 
of items. Comparisons and mijd^ple chdc^ which involve 
strategic of a more difficnilt t}rpe, are appropriate for experi- 
enced participants. 

The Grmqi 

The particular children selected to participate in a Grou|HaIk 
inevitably influaic^ the natore of the ensuing discussion and the 
learning it makes possible. The selection in turn is a function 
cf the purpc^e the leader has in mind The following guide 
lines derived from our experience apply broadly. 

Size: Three to six children create the most effective group. 
Witib larger numbers it is'difBcuIt to ensure active participation 
by all members and to maintain a unity of focus. 

Compositian: Heterogeneous groups, boys and girls widi a 
moderate range of intellectual ability, -^e prefmiWe. When 
intellectually more homogeneous groups sace set up, the slower 
children profit less from participation than they do when they 
are put with the better students. The brighter children achieve 
discussions in greater depth when grou{^ togetlier, but diey 
are apt to find the challenge of communicating their ideas to 
slower students exciting and beneficial. In this way they teach 
themselves. Having boys and girls in each group provides an 
extra spark to the interactions for a number of reasons, not the 
least of which is that boys and girls are likely to disagree on 
almost any given topic* Their different points of view let^ 
stimulus to the session. Heterogeneity of j^rsonality also permits 
interactions in which the potentiahti^ for learning are greater. 

Group Contkmity: Children almost always develop a sense 
of group solidarity by the end of their firit GrouptaBt. They 
ask for another session soon with the same j^ople. Noting this 
in our early sessions and believing it was important to the 
success of the formal discussions to keep a high motivation for 
participation, we tried to maintain continuity of group member- 
ship. Subsequently we discovered that many of the benefits 
derived from participation in the sessions presuppose group 
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continuity. They arise from the special give-and-take of chil- 
dren accnistomed ta interacting witL one aiK>th6r in the Group- 
talk situation. 

One particular persuasive reawn for keeping the same group 
membership appeared wh^ we removed Edna from hex initial 
group and tried to integrate im into another well established one. 

We asked Edna to replace Donna, the only girl in a well 
functiomng group of four. The boys, who had l^m^ to 
accept Donna, objected. Tliey said a Grouptalk with fust 
boys would be better. Edna reacted to tws refection by 
disrupting the group discussioa A hitherto cooperative 
participant, Edna urged the boys to talk abwt c^er 
things during my absence from the room and even tumed 
. off me tape recorder. 

After this exi>erience we decided it would be better to l^reak 
up old groups and form new ones rather than introduce a single 
new member to a well established team. Group continuity, we 
concluded, played an important role in achieving a good dis- 
cussion. 



The Leader 

Although one of the goals in teaching children how to par- 
ticipate in Grouptalks could be to prepare them to lead discus- 
sions, here we will 1^ concern^ only with the adult leader, 
with the orientation that is essential for him, and with the direc- 
tive and nondirertive functions he performs. 

Orientation: A crucial element in the success of a Grouptalk 
dscussion is the leader s orientation He must aosept the (Ordinal 
rule of this type of discussion and focus pn teaching the dbildren 
how to discuss while disregarding the natinal urge to elicit infor- 
mation and to correct errors. The more the leader is able to 
withdraw from the group and encourage the diildren^to talk 
with each other rather than with him, th.- more the students 
themselves take over r^pondbility for the discussion and the 
. more they gain from it. At the same time, this helps reduce 
the leader's tendency to interfere in matters of content, and giy«^ 
him a better opportunity to observe. 

The first step on the leaders jmrt in transferring to the 
chiWren the responsibility for achieving a productive discusrion 
usually takes place when the shidents raise tfadr haxKis to 
answer the Grouptalk question. He explains this is unnecessary 
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and in other ways di$courag)^ ocHnmeats dir^rted tovraids 
himself. Whad a lead^ finds it difficmlt to relinquish control 
over the students, he subtly continue to direct the conversation 
through himself as mediator ai^ with^t realizi^ why, beoon^ 
frustrated by tibe ^uing unproductive Crouptalk session. He 
is dismayed on the one hai^ by the students' failure to tibink 
of things to say and on tibe other hand by the disorder of the 
simultaneous c^versations that emerge almost as soon as he 
stops acting as traffic director. Patience is needed white the 
children discover they have a problem to solve, and tact in 
helping them find the solutioa 

For scHne people tfi^ is no particular difflctdty in being 
nondirective with respect to content and interacting minimally 
during a conv^^tion. The trsiining of a clinical psychologist 
promotes this (^entatioa Teach^ training does not. For this 
' reason teachers invariably react with alarm at first They see 
the cardinal rule as an insuperaUe hurdle. They may overes- 
timate the difficulty even after they have led a successful session, 
confusing the injunction to be nondirective with a blanket pro- 
hibition on directivene^. Grouptalk leaders, howev«, must be 
directive. Furthermore, we believe they mu&i make a conscious 
effort to communicate to the cliildren, as much as posdble, what 
it is they are trying to do because this is ^sential in teaching 
the ch^dren how to become good participants. 

Directive Functions: The primary direc^ve functions <rf the 
leader are threefold: (1) to guide strategy, (2) to keep the 
group relevant, and (3) to see that a simunary is adiiev«3. 
When the partidpants in the discussion are able to take over 
all of these functions themselves, the presence of an adult leader 
is unnecessary. GrouptaUcs can disj^nse with adults, but not 
with a leader. ( Although several of our fifth graders led Group- 
talks, the discussions were entirely difit^ent in character from 
those led by experienced adults because, without training, the 
children could fulfill very few of the directive functions.) 

(1) Guiding stmf€fg^; When the students have finish^ read- 
ing the question, the leader oills their attention to Rule 1: 
Understand This highlights the importaxice of eveiyone's inter- 
preting the question in the same way. It is an importent first 
st^ in carrying out differentiated activity that has been labeled 
BShd of which awareness is ra^ntial to a good discussion. If 
children refer back to this elucidation of &e question when 
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disagrements arise, it shorn that they have und^tcxxi the 
basic requirement c£ a good discussion that everyone taOc about 
the same thing. 

In general, diildren proceed to answer a question widiout 
examining the strategy they use* With simple questions this is 
likely to succeed. There are times, however, when the lead^'s 
help in selecting a {articular strategy is n^^essary, when withcmt 
such direction the children either would get started at all 
or would become hopelessly involved in side issues. 

One Grouptalk presented the students with a di£Bcult 
problem of choosing t^e best among four alternatives* Hie 
question was, "Which of the following collection of objects 
is most like the collection of pictures Mr. Atkins showed 
you yesterday? Why do you Aink so?" As leader I sug- 
gested that each of the cmldren in turn read aloud one of 
the alternatives presented. ( Because of the complesdty of 
the question, each student had a typewritten copy of the 
four alternatives.) After all the descriptions had been 
read, my next strategy suggestion was tliat ond student 
re-read an alternative which the group would then pro- 
ceed to discuss* The Grouptalk was very orderly and 
productive. Each of the students happened to decide on 
a different alternative, Tibe usual strategy of all contribut- 
ing together to produce one summary seemed inappro- 
priate. But it was a student, not the adult leader, who 
suggested four separate summaries. The justification of 
the different opinions led to further productive discu^ion. 

Complex questions give the leader an opportunity to comment 
on the strategy of the answer, to cal[ attention to the him of the 
answer rather than the what. This, we believe, helps the child 
think better. The student eventually leams to make this imfamil- 
iar distinction between the how and the what of a discussion 
by himself. He is then in a better position to improve both the 
how and the what. 

(2) Keeping the group relevant: Perhaps the most difficult 
fimction the Grouptalk leader performs is helping the partici- 
pants keep a reliant dfsaission going. As long as the group 
keejs talking-and to the point-the leader should not have to 
say anything. With adult groups accustomed to committee work, 
a leader mi^t find it sufficient to contribute only a few sentences 
during the entire course of the discusrfon. Keeping a fifth grade 
group relevant is not as simple. The leader must be ccmtinuously 
alert and directive. Furthermore, he must try, whenever possible, 
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to vorbalize what be is dc^ng as leader in order to increase 
participants' Awaxeaess of the process. In polorming this func- 
tion be stops digressions, keeps tho ball in tbe' air, keeps the 
group focus unified and helps clarify the reason for tbe disagree- 
ments that arise. 

When ieaders help refocus the attention of the group on 
the main qu^on, they reinforce the students' awareness of die 
importance of Rule 3: Be relevam. Generally the first sign tibat 
students have begun to take ov^* a sense of responsibility in 
structiuring the discussion is when they c^Mnment on Ac irrele- 
vance <rf anodier child's ^comments. Participation in several 
Grouptalks sensitizes them when &e discussion veers away from 
the question. Their judgment is usually accurate. 

*1Ceeping the ball in the air" means a Grcmptelk leader keeps 
the discussion alive without asking leading questions or volun- 
teering information. Since good discuissions are fruitful but not 
necessarily lively, sometimes the leader's patiently waiting in 
silence is an effective tedmique. The children may be thinking. 
The leader's ability to tolerate silenwss and abolish their awk- 
wardn^ vrith a smile and nod of approval may work wonders 
for the discussion. However, except for oasasionally calling at- 
tention to Rule 2: Contribute, there is little th'i leader can do 
during the discussion to teach the cMdren how he helps keep 
it alive. Only umier the special circumstances of teaching people 
how to become GrouptaDc leaders is it appropriate to analyze 
the numerous techniques used to keep the ball in tbe air. 

Sometimes in the midst of a lively discussion the.group hieaiks 
up into smaller discussion units. It is the leaders function to 
weld these simultaneous conversations into a discxission shar^ 
by aD. By ccmmenting on what he is doing when he refocuses 
the group's attention, the leader helps the stxidents increase 
their awaren^s of the hmc elements in a good discussion. Tho 
tape recorder is a valuable asset here because in the replay the 
multiple conversations are unintelligible. Because of it children 
usually quickly learn to share the responsibility for keepiug only 
one conversation going. 

Disagreements frequently lead to irrelevant discussions, with 
the participants mired in the mud off side roads. To help them 
return to the main question and keep the discussion relevant, 
tiie leader can call attention to the cause of the disagreement, 
labeling it appropriately. This strategy is suitable for fifth grade 
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stud^ts oiiI> after extensive GrouptaBc txainmg-4UKi then ox^ 
when they are able to haiKlle abstra^oxs^ easily, 

{3) (Helping with the find swmmty: It is usually clmr to 
the grOiiHaiul to the leadex when the time is ri^t to dwe the 
discussion^St is then the leader s r^ponsibility to see, following 
Rule 4» that a summary is achieved He accepts as adequate 
a brief listing of the main points. Hi^er order categorizations 
ate infrequent, Inexperiexiced ^ups are less apt to eu|oy the 
process and are less adept at it, A factor that contributes to the 
increased enjoyment is the frequency with whicli new id^ 
occur to die duldren during the process of summarizing. The 
opportunity to refled: on ideas the group has had and put them 
together generates alternative ways of considering the problem. 
When the leader calls attention to these contributions as new 
ideas, he increases the students' commitment to the sunmiarizing 
activity and underlines the importance of the summary as an 
aid to thinking. 

After the summary the children listen, usually with intensity 
and delight to the tape recording of their discussion. The lead- 
er s directive function here is to help them note the digressicms 
that occurred* check the items in their summary against the 
points made during the discussion, and call their attention to 
group factors affecting the discussion. 

Nondirective functions: Supportive, nondirective functions 
performed by the Grouptalk leader are as important as the 
three directive ones discussed above. Without an implicit accep- 
tance by him of the children and their ideas, it is impc^ible to 
create an atmosphere conducive to productive discussion. The 
emotional as well as the cognitive orientation of the Grouptalk 
leader is of importance to the success of the session. Unc(^(sci«His 
hostilities can effectively silence children; they need to feel it is 
safe to express tlieir ideas before they are able to have any. 
Without tfiis implicit assurance the student truthfully can only 
say/ *I can't think of anything." We have observed Grouptalk 
sessions degenerate into a hostile battle between an impatient 
leader and childrra unable to think of anything to say because 
the teacher had made fun of one of the students. 

In addition to the numerous techniques akeady familiar to 
group leaders for conveying supportive attitudes, the CrouptaBc 
provides a built-in way of boosting the self^onfidence of par- 
ticipants: it offers the student a contrast between his initial 
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ixiability to think of any answar to the questum ai^ his suhse- 
qurat productiv^ess during a sessicHL 

The Crouptalk session, as it has been described above, can 
setve three major purpose. Any given discussicm could con- 
ceivably fulfil! ail three functions. However, in order to differ- 
entiate between tbem^ we shall now consider in turn the uses 
of this pedagogical technique in the classroom^ in curriculum 
construction, and in psydhological n^searc^. 




Use in the Classrcx>m 



Students Learn From The Grouptalk 

The outstanding impr^sion of an observer watching a typical 
Grouptalk session is that the children enjoy it. If one were to 
ask them what gains they derived from participation, probably 
the answers would along the line of the s{K)ntaneous ccmi- 
ments we have heard: student urging the leader to prolong 
the session, ''Let s think of some more things to say so vre won't 
have to go back to class yet,** and *This talking together is fun.** 
They consistently regard the activity as a source of entertain- 
ment, not learning. The stereotype that **Ychj go to school to 
learn, not to enjoy yourself,** probably is related to the children s 
perception of the Grouptalk session as fun, not school work 
This is not the place to enter into a discussion of learning versus 
enjoyment in school We assumed at the outset that a pleasant 
atmosphere would facilitate the acquisition of cognitive skills. 
On the other hand we felt it was essential to present the discus- 
sion sessions to the students as having a pedagogical aim. We 
said the Grouptalks would help them learn how to become a 
gCMxi participatt in a discussion, specificall)' they would learn 
how to be more relevant and to summarize. This statement of 
aims by no means, however, covers the variety of cognitive 
skills, attitudes, and group participation skills we feel participa- 
tion in Grouptalk sessions can develop and improve. 
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Cognitive Skill Training 

Traditionally, time has been set aside in the school curric- 
ulum for training children in skills such as p^manship, drawing, 
singing, etc., in addition to the time necessary for acquiring 
certain factual material. Less obviously, time is also set aside 
, for teaching auother skill: how to think This skill is developed, 
quite apart from the subject matter involved, through the out- 
lining of topics, througli dictionary and reference work, by the 
making of graphs and maps. Teaching children thinking skills 
is incr^ingly considered to be an impcxrtant part of the regular 
school curriculum. 

In this connection it is important to underline the fact that 
teachers do teach ski!Is. One objection a teacher raised to con- 
sidering the Grouptalk as a teaching technique is based on a 
failure to realize this. She said, 

question the value of the Grouptalk as a teadung tech- 
nique because the teacher doesn't use it as such; she isn't 
in the role of the teacher for this particular discussion 
because she does not elicit information, nor does she direct 
the discussion/' 

We believe the Grouptalk provides further opportunities for 
learning how to think, with particular appeal for children who 
for various reasons reject the ordinary academic fare. It can 
lead to improvement in seven thinking skills: 

(1) Being reletxitU. Relevancy, one of the stated goals of 
the Grouptalk, is achieved without great difficulty. Our experi- 
ence indicates that v^ath training there is always group accep- 
tance of the stated rules that everyone should keep to the point, 
should add to points previously made and should not merely 
repeat what others have said. It is also our impression that 
criticisms of performance by other children are an important 
factor in accelerating effective participation. Average and even 
"slow" Grouptalk participants learn to call attention to irrele- 
vance spontaneously. Tliey comment on the digression and seem 
to take pleasure in doing so. 

We found that the quantity and quality of relevant contribu- 
tions increased markedly over the course of a few sessions. The 
inappit)priateness in the Grouptalk of scholastic skills customarily 
associated in the children's minds with "doing good work,** such 
as excellence in writing and spelling, probably has a beneficial 
effect on the production of relevant thoughts. Also the permis- 
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sive atmosphere of the discussions is conducive to the expression 
of mdi\ddual style, often appreciated by the other children. 

Whatever the reasons, and certainly the combination of the 
group's acceptance of their ideas and the pleasiu'e in hearing 
themselves on tape is important, the fact is that children do 
become increasingly productive of relevant ideas. After a few 
experiences with the Grouptalk usually they are ready to tackle 
any question. For many, this is a big leap from initial hesitancy 
and feehngs of doubt or inadequacy with respect to their capac- 
ity to contribute relevant ideas. The shift produced in self-image 
can be marked. 

(2) Summarizing. With experience, children learn how to 
summarize the main points of the discussion and even come to 
feel the session is not complete without such a review. Their 
realization that the process of summarizing almost inevitably 
leads to new points makes them quick to identify as such an 
idea introduced for the first time in the summary. We have not 
yet tried to teach fifth graders how to improve the quality of 
their summaries. 

(3) Integrating. By selective questions that require the stu- 
dents to integrate previously learned bits of information, the 
Grouptalk encourages them to exercise one of the most important 
thinking skills at man's disposal. Combining in new ways infor- 
mation previously acquired helps children gain fresh insights and 
broaden both their horizons and their base of understanding; 
they know something more than they did before. The something 
more, however, is not merely additional information. It is an 
awareness of new relationships gained by restructuring informa- 
tion. Integi-ation is creative learning. It is a skill at which some 
children are quite adept before their introduction to formal 
discussions. Others, unfortunately, are woefully deficient in this 
respect. 

Many Grouptalk questions we selected led the students to 
integrate the ideas and materials presented in their social studies 
course and to relate them to their own experience. Their answers 
to these questions (for example, "In what ways are Bushmen 
and Americans alike apart from their physical structure?") pro- 
vided a learning experience in what might be considered a 
testing situation. In following the progress of individual children 
in their ability to handle this type of question we - eii* surprised 
by the improvement of nonverl)al, "poor" students. We were 
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delighted with their increased capacity to perceive valid rela- 
tionships in imaginative ways. 

The evident pleasure the children derived from the discus- 
sions increased our own enthusiasm for the Grouptalk because 
this meant St was an enjoyable way to learn more effectively. 
When new relationships are perceived by active participation 
in their formulation, we believe that the learning is more effec- 
tive than when the integration of material is accomplished by 
the teacher and presented for assimilation. The child remembers 
best the things that he himself has structured, created, and 
contributed. 

(4) Categorizing. Some questions are well suited for prac- 
tice in handling categories such as "alike with respect to . , 
and "different from. . . They encourage the children to pro- 
vide themselves with lessons in categorization. In one delightful 
session the children taught themselves the meaning of "tool" 
as a general term 

In discussing the question, '*In what ways are Americans 
and Bushmen ahke?" Doris, a shy girl of only average 
ability, first produced a difference, "Bushmen dont get 
water as easily as Americans." Walter helped her express 
this as a similarity: "We both drink water." A little later 
Doris said Bushmen and Americans were alike because 
both had digging tools. The other three participants ob- 
jected on the basis that they didn't remember seeing any 
Bushman digging tools, "They dig with their hands/' Doris 
cautiously retreated to the more general point: "They still 
have tools/* but the three boys stubbornly refused to 
understand her: "She ^ k1 'digging tools'." The argument 
became quite heated, with Doris increasingly frustrated 
by her inability to comnuniicate with the others, 

Doris: "W(^l], we still both liave tools, so what's the 

difference?" 
Harold: "Not the same kind of tools/' 
Doris: "iNot the same kind of tools, but we both still 

got tools/' 

Harold; "But alike' it says (referring to the question). 
They don*t have a shovel . , /' 

On it went, for about ten spirited minutes. The leader 
had intervened unsucc<»ssfully at first in an attempt to 
explain the basis of the disagreement; finally with the 
suggestion that they turn to other similarities. Doris 
reluctantly concluded, "They can't . , they don't under- 
stand/* 
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Wbea the gMOup settled down and re»ddre*«©d itself to 
the question/WsItcf Mid, They both play guns." Doris* 
refoindcsr was, "We both doa't play the same gaiiw$r The 
argument was x^simied with positioos reversed. Finally 
Doiis resninded tite boys of h^ pdnt about die tools and 
C€»idiuled triam]^iaD£ly *You two ai^e trying to xaalce.the 
same point that I'm trying to make to you. 

(5) DcfOTfng terms. Another Grouptalk with these same 
children was exciting' because it focused cm the defimtioii of 
terms, tiie importance of every«MJo's using words whose meaning 
they have agreed upon, and of staying with definitions once 
given. 

Hi© questicm involved a primitive tribe in Africa. Walter 
help^ e^lain Uie term "primitive'' to the otheA who did 
not understand it: ^t's like the dinosaurs , tf» way 
pec^le lived bng, long aga* Latw in the discusalcm, after 
the gi^up's first reference to Bushmen, I asked whethor. 
diey considered ^em as an example of a primitive tribe 
in Africa. Walter and another student ass^t^ positively 
that they were primitive. The other two partidj^ts, 
perhaps on tibe lookout for an argument, s^ted just as 
emphatically their opinion that Bushmen could iH>t be 
prii&itive because they are alive now. According to th^^i, 
the definition of the term Walter had given ^lier 
equated primitive people with people who lived long, 
long ago. Confused by their confusion, Walter found it 
dififcult ti> defend his position. 

s. (6) Pinpointing causes of disagre^nentsl After intaisive 
Grouptalk training and with explicit help from the teacher, 
children can learn to recognize the tiiree major causes of dis- 
agreements in a discussion: The children will learn to recognize 
whether they have merely been using words differently (as in 
the argument over whether or not Bushmen are primitive) or 
are arguing from different information about a situation (such 
as in the discussion about the existence of Bushman digging 
tools) or disagree because of different values (as was die case 
when one student in opposition to the othej^ said that people 
should stay in their own countries). 

Spontaneous recognition of the type of disagreement that is 
involved in an argument is a difficult skill for the leader to help 
the children develop. An essential aspect of this teaching we 
believe is to help the children recognize instances of each type 
of disagreement and correctly label them as "a difference of 
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meaning," "a dlfferepce erf infMmation,"tM: "a difference of value." 
When studen&( have mastered this skill tl^ ca^ initiate, their 
own strategy for handling disagreenwnts, thus /becomiJig less 
dependent on adults Ux effective leadership. With goidam^ 
from tl» teacji^ aw! with 'much practice, Aey wiD learn &at 
when the>^ are arguing because of differences in the use of 
language, they should exajnine the definitions; that in arguments 
based on differem;^ in information, thare is the possibility of 
individual error wliich. further observation, researdi or checking 
with authorities mig^t reveal; and finally, that di£brenoes in 
■** values will not be rKoIved by redefinition, researdi or argum^ 
(7) Becon^ig con^Hous of strategy. Improving die strategy 
of answering questions is anodier important step in learning to 
think bettfer and is facilitated by the Grouptalk ChiMien nor- 
mally answer the question posed for discussioii »Witliout bdng 
aware of following any particular strategy. They follow a plan 
of attack without knowing it. and they may diange the plan 
in the course of discussion without being conscious of the change. 
They^ perceive only vaguely that different questions call for 
different strategies. Because of this, a strategy* used successfully 
in one Grouptalk may be inappropriately carried over to another, 
somewhat similar, discussion. 

Quentin responded to the question, "How are people dif- 
ferent from all other animals apart from their ,paysi«^ 
structurer with the question, "Do you want whats alikeT 
He sensed it was the same problem that had been posed 
in a previous session with the question. "In what ways 
are Americans and Busmen alike?" 

This example shows that children, though unaware of it, 
learn the strategy of answering questions from participation 
in Grouptalks. With experienced discussion-group participants, 
the leader can call specific attention to the operating strategies. 
Discussion of strategy then leads to an ability on the part of 
the children to plan their mode of attack and to improve 
discussions. 



New Attitudes 

Partidipation in Grouptalks 
attitude toward thinking. We 
are basic to our conception of 



permits fundamental changes in 
stated that attitudinal change 
the alms of education. The dis- 
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covery fliat GroupiaQc s^ons can hdp faring them abcmt was 
a major factor in our initial ei^asiasin diis pdl^ci^cal 
teobniq^ue. * 

^ Thinking can be fun: |t isn't fust for '^squares,* Children 

to whom this harnever occurred Bsd that thinking is fun even 
thou^ it is an effort 

Xay's ^ich^ have always regarded her as poorly en* 
dowed and uninterested in thin^ scholas^ She attzw^d 
.attention by beijtg disruptive. Her first c^nnment on the 
GrouptaQc was that it was hard woric She said she did ' 
not want to participate in a second one. But when^be 
rest of Uet group d^ded in favor of another session, Kay 
changed her mind She noted later &at she found ^ 
sessions easier* When ^ was a vetomn of s^ven Group* 
talks, Kay derived a ^reat mi obvious pleasiune from the 
process of trying to find answers, of using her mind to 
solve problems, In response to a question about genera- 
tional differences in an individual Interview, thi^ dauditer 
of poorly educated narents said, The children wmild like 
to discover and find th|n^ but the par^ts would have 
alu^>rs stay^ aroimd dose." 5 

We find that after the first few sessions, there is a dramatic 
reduction in argument for argument's sake. Perhaps this can be 
attributed to an incr^ed interest in the thinking proc^. In 
g^eral, even disruptive children become more dommftted to 
using their brains for problem-solving. The children no longer 
feel an overwhelming n^d to compete with cAhets in the group; 
they become interested principally in thp content and Sow of 
the discussion itself. Increased confidence in their ability to 
think, as evidenced iby an increase in productive ideas, is un- 



con be fun. 

^(2) Listening to others can be fun. One happy result of learning 
how to become a good participant in a Grouptalk is that other 
people's ideas are increasingly appreciate. The children, at first 
interested only in what they have to say themselves, discover a 
new pleasure: listening to otliers. There is a genuine give and 
take which replaces the initial egocentric teacher-directed re- 
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children discover that thinking 



marks. 
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Group Partidpfttkn ^SSU 

Individual children have tsasch to g&in in social isJdIls ^<m 
effective participaticm in die GnxiptalL Thus. 

^ (1) Shy chUdrm U^ more. Our small jjrcHip sesdoiU! generally 
inoreased diildren's conlfdeiice in ^eir ability to express 
ideas. Several stud»its, typically reticent and nc wwommimir a - 

' five in the dassnxHO and other small groups, began to partid- 
pate spontoneously during the CrouptaBc Other children's 
comments about their failure to observe Rule 2: Contribute, 
probably helped bring about the change. * . 

^ (2) CM&ten learn to cooperaie. Participants learn a good deal 
abwit how to work together in onler to achieve a good, discus- 
sion. When everyone talks at the sanm time, one member of 
die group frequently takes on the role of policeman, telliifg the 
others to be quiet ai«l listen. Eventually, most of them become 
more responsible about taking turns md listening to each o&er. 

We suspect that the pressing from the group for all members 
to follow die rules dF the game acts as a leveler. It teadies the 
individualistic hi^-speed verbalizer to slow down and give 
others a chance to contribute while it encourages the slow, un- 
aggressive child to participate. 

\ (3) ChUdren learn to lead a discusshn. Children a^^rently 
learn a little about how to lead a discussion throu^ observation 
of the teacher and by identification with him. Our initial ex- 
perience in turning the leadership of the Grouptalk over to the 
children - even without instruction in leadership techniques - 
indicates that after participating in a few sessions they can lead 
a Grouptalk. Being a leader in turn produces furtherjeamlng: 

A disruptive child, Harold, spent nearly the whole (rfhis 
&st Grouptalk s^on trying to obstruct the group's ^tort 
to tackle the question effectively. As leader in the fourw 
^ssion (and with no adult in the room), Haroki 
^ously to cope with Edna's refuel to a>qjerate. Ice 
lesson ^e tau^t him will not be forgotten easily. 

Fonnal instruction in bow to lead an effective Grouptalk by 
calling attention to the leader's technique* could yield eiKjrmous 
gains. Such instruction perha|» is appropriate cmly for (Mes 
and very experienced groups. We have not attempted it yet. 
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Students anp in Conducting the Class 



MiSt in Evaloat&m 

When the question posed in the Gxtmptaik cosK^ns material 
covered in dass, (he teacher can check on what has ai^ what 
has not been understood The tm:her is usually comsct in an- 
ticipating that the bright children were able to follow tibe le^a 
It is harder to know whether the slow, inarticulate dbildren have 
und^tood it sufficiently to ixUegrate atwi transfer the infonna- 
tibn. Written tests, questions in class and individual interviews 
may not supply the answer. Hie CrouptaBc discussion does, with 
questions sudi as, "^Vhat do you think yestextiay's lesson told us 
about . . The a^d^ phiase shouki make it n^^essary for the 
students to c^loin what they have l^med, or to apply it, or 
both. Under these conditions even slow students find something 
to say and, since they a^ not forced to talk, they seldom per- 
ceive the group discussion as an valuation of themselves. In 
addition, the discussion is likely to indicate possible reasons for 
their failures to understand. With such soundings available, the 
teacher is in a better petition to d^de whether to proceed to 
new materials or to s^nd more time with the old. Furthermore, 
he has gained valuable insight into the particular difficulties that 
are impeding understanding. An unaginative change in lesscm 
plans might be the outcome. 

Evaluation of the progress of individual children in their in- 
tellectual and ernotionai development is also facilitated by the 
Grouptalk A teacher may qu^tion the value of a t«t that do« 
not yield grades — and it would be difficult to jtistify grading 
an individual on the basis of a group s performance. Evaluation 
tools that do not permit marking nevertheless can be very useful. 
They are particulaj^ valuable in the case of nonverbal childx^n 
N^because they permit insight into the quality of their thinking 
which is difficult to giitn by other methods. 

Comparing the transcript of the first session conducts! 
with Kay with later ones, it is easy to spot an increase 
capacity for relevance^ the apt generalization and the 
good summary. At the same time one notes a reduction 
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in afgiuiHmtatix^siess and aggr^ve atteiitiozi-ge$tiii|; de* 
vices. In her coiit3lbuti£m .ta the first scssicm ^AiNBre was 
little reIevan€«? ,to ti^ questioQ, THow w<mld ycm leara 
the Bushman lancuage?* *Yeah! Aod John always shows 
off and says, 'Ah Jbal I've got everything and ycm donV 
So I want to leara to taUc Btu^mmn; and I can say^ 1 kraw 
Bushman better than you\'^ By l^r seventh session Kay. 
was contributing many pertinent observations, ixK^Iuding 
the generalization, "Humans make art thin^. Aninmls 
can't. She has made significant progress. 

When the Grouptalk leader is primarily interested in evalu* 
ation, the temptation is particularly strong to ask kading ques- 
tions, tfiereby disregarding one of the cardinal rules of this type 
of discussion. But it is unwise to assume that without the probe 
no further contributioDS would be forthcoming because new 
Ideas usually (K^ur during the process of summarizing. It is 
tetter to wait until after the summary has been completed. 



Change of Face 

The Grouptalk provides a pleasant diange of pace from tibe 
customary classroom pre^ure involved in trying to teach chil- 
dren the basic skills of reading, writing and arithmetic while 
covering a staggering volume of factual material The teacher 
can encourage the children to enjoy the discussion — and with- 
out feeling the guilt he might if they were just having fun! He 
knows they are learning, even though th^ children may not be 
aware of it. An incidental benefit from holding Grouptalks is 
that teachers will probably find it easier to lead a good class- 
room discussion when, because of the Grouptalk, students have 
already become accustomed to talking with each other rather 
than with the teacher. TTie teadier will also have gained valua- 
able experience in how to lead such discussions. 

Focus on the Individual 

The small numter of participants in the Grouptalk enable 
the teacher to give each child in the ^up the invaluable sense 
of being the focus of his attention. The student feels he matters, 
that his ideas matter, in short, that he is imjK>rtant as an indi- 
vidual. In large classrooms the student must frequently fi^t 
for the teacher s recognition, often doing so by tehavior that 
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provokes punishment In ihe Grouptalk the studejit automati- 
caUjr receives the teachers approval as loag as his contribu* 
tion is relevant. Furthennoane, the student ne^ n<A fear the 
of the leader's approval f « being incorrect The kadbr doeis not 
correct errors in the Grouptalk Thus poor stud^its, including 
many culturally deprived diildr^ who tend to dislike sdbool 
because they never do anything right, are able to feel at ease 
in the Grouptalk This in turn enables them to participate ac- 
tively and thus, eventually, to be nKwre receptive to learning. 

Tliese sessions help the teaclier get to loiow his students* 
W^n they interact in small groups where the te^Lchex^s role is 
restricted to the ibrmal aspects of maintaining the discission, 
he can learn a great deal about &e iiRlividual student, much 
mo^ than he is likdy to learn in the dassrocmi dtuation, in an 
individual intMview, or even in other types of small group dis- 
cussions. The conteast between Ae latter and tibe Grouptalk is 
especially vivid in this respect Chikhen reveal hidden facets 
of their personality under the stimulus of the Grouptalk atuation. 

Grouptitlks for Teaebers 

Another use for the GrwiptaUc related to the classroom is in 
teacher training. Many of the problems be ginnin g teadbers face 
can be eatamined more fruitfully by m^ns of GrouptaHs than 
formal lectures. We also feel there are many questions relating 
to educational goals and classroom pr(X^ure whi<^ it would 
be meaningful, even for exj^ritnced teachers, to discuss in 
Grouptalk sessions. 



The Grouptalk in Cubricxjlum Construction 



In constructing a curriculum, questions evaluation inevi- 
tably arise. Does the course do what it is supposed to do? The 
Grouptalk is particularly well suited to help answer this ques- 
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tioD when the curriculuin tnuldbrs are more interested in testing 
for increased imdeicstanding thim increased factual knowledge. 
By providing children with an opportunity to apply to a new 
situation basic concepts learned in the course, the Grouptalk 
can act, as Bnmer suggests evaluation should act 

"... as a form of intelh'gence oj>eration to help die curric- 
iilum maker in his choice of material, in his approach, in 
his manner of setting tasks for the learner," ( Bruner, j. S., 
Toward a Theory of Instruction, Cambridge, Mass., 1966, 
Harvard University Press, p. 30) 

Since there is increasing eraj^sis, in the construction of new 
courses, on teaching for understanding, we will d^icribe several 
ways we used the Grouptalk to provide feedback for tlie con- 
struction of E.S.I.'s elementary school social studies course. 

At the beginning of the 1965-66 academic year we asked the 
question, "What might an American find difficult about hving 
for a year with a primitive tribe in Africa?" to give us an over- 
all evaluation of the summer session. We compared r«ponses 
of four groups of children who had attended the five week ex- 
perimental summer session with those of seven other groups 
who had not. 

We also asked more specific questions of the summer session 
students who had been told at the beginning of the course that 
there would be no grades. We wondered how much understand- 
ing of the material would be retained after an interval of two 
months. We asked questions such as, "How would the first 
American learn to talk Bushmanr, "\\^hat do you thii^ makes 
a Bushman happy?" and "In what ways are Bushmen and Amer- 
icans alike apart from their physical structure?" We were im- 
pressed with the vivid retention of concrete information which 
the children could use effectively in the new contexts presented 
by these questions. Although many of the basic concepts pre- 
sented by the curriculum were still available to the children, 
some had never been understood. The question, "How are hu- 
mans different from all other animals apart from their physical 
structure?" revealed confused views of human technology, com- 
munication, and social organization as distinct from the behavior 
patterns of other animals.,^ This question was also helpful in 
suggesting content to add to the ciuriculum by showing the diffi- 
culty children of this age experience in handling comparisons 
which involve differences between groups. The discussion un- 
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derlixied the iH3ed cagnitive skill exercises that could provide 
training in kiw to handle comparisons^ 

We al$a used the Grouptalk to help evaluate the children's 
m^erstandiog of specific lessons. In one case, classroom obser- 
vatioQ showed that only the bright students had understood the 
lesson. We did not know why the oth^ had iK>t Htm Group- 
talk disctission clarified for us the sources of tiieir coofu^on. 
' Harold misuxHiei^tood a sequence of drawings depicting in oider 
an American bey, then the bc^ with his family, their neighbiH'- 
hood, their community, etc, because he was put off by the shift 
in visual perspective from a horizontal picture of the family to 
a vertical view of the n^ghborhood. Quentin fa^ed to see that 
each picture in the sequence represented social units of ever-in- 
creasing size to whidi individuals belong* 

"^Vhen Mr. Atkins started but with the first picture on the 
board, he could have said that we could have lived, or I 
could have been the boy who lived in that md^borhood 
And then he started to get to Massachusetts. And ,then he 
started to get to the world. And I didn't know what he 
meant when he got to the world.** 

We conducted a Grouptalk in another case because ckssrooni 
observers and^the teacher were convinced that none of the stu- 
dents had understood the difficult l^son on animal communi- 
cation. They reached a different conclusion after reading the 
transcript of five students' re^x)nses to the Grouptalk question, 
"^Vhat difference would it make if baboon troops could speak 
a human language?^ Apparently all but one of the students had 
grasped the basic concepts. Again the discussion suggested ways 
in which the lesson might be improved. When the Grouptalk 
was used in evaluating specific lessons for feedback to curriai- 
lum builders, we found it was often helpful in suggesting possi- 
ble changes as well as providing an e\'aIuation. 

Another problem area in the construction of curricula con- 
cerns the type of test appropriate to the course. Where the goal 
of the course is to promote understanding of basic concepts it 
is particularly difiBcuIt to package a good testing unit. We sug- 
gest that some of the questions used for evaluation feedback in 
the construction of the curriculum might be added here. The 
Grouptalk, as a classroom evaluation device, reinforces the goal 
of teaching for understanding since it does not permit gracing 
of individuals. Yet it can be helpful to the student, the teacher 
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ami the school administration in providing some measure of the 
effectiveness of the course. 

A third way in whidi the Grouptalk is relevant to curriculum 
construction is in teacher training. One of the most far-reaching 
aspects of the development of many courses is the need to give 
specific training in how to teach the new course. Often tibis is 
not a matter of just imparting information. It involves the struc- 
turing of attitudes. Without understanding and acceptance on 
the part of the teacher of the goals of the coiurse the transniission 
of the material to the student will introduce misleading distor- 
tions. We presented a group of student teadiers with a ques- 
tion designed to focus their attention on the main aims of the 
E.S.I. social studies course (*^\%&t do you think the main em- 
phasis of this course will leaJ children to conclude?"). This led 
them to formulate the course goals for themselvra, adiieve a 
clearer understanding of what they were, and feel better pre- 
pared to teach the new curriculum. 



The Grouptalk in Psychological Research 



The GrouptalJ( origina^d as a method to investigate chil- 
dren'sjhiayng wHUe irutructing them in some cognitive skill. 
This/^ic rSea*chJwo4oi^ would have applications in ^u- 
catiCTL Q i«r pntKn^ torfu- ipvestigation of some of the applications 
led us, ahnost from the beginning, to bypass the basic research. 
Consequently this section of the paper is not a report on re- 
search completed. It tells why we believe our pedagogical tool, 
\ the Grouptalk session, offers the research worker in psychology, 
particularly cognitive psychology, a rich observational milieu. It 
also describes unsystematically some of the phenomena observed 
in discussions vidth fifth graders. 

The Grouptalk Generates Psychological Data 

For psychologists the most important advantage of ou/ formal 
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discussion grmi|^ is tixat they encourage diiidren ta solve aloud 
a pioblem of interest to ^jp. Gnmptalk sessions mcHivata dul- 
dren both to think and to ccmmunicate their thoughts vorbaUy. 
The children's ^Ung ^se in th^ situation is e&hanced by a 
supportive adult whose limited directiv^^ss minimi?as interfer- 
ence with their thinking, ft^othing artificial is introduced to dis- 
tort the thinking proc^. The young participants bi^craie en* 
gross^ with the question at issue^ and tlu^ir ii^eracticms i;^^ one 
anotbei. Their thinking is stimulated. Their thtmgbts are ver^ 
balized. Communication is gratifyingly high. Th^ is mi&di a 
sensitive observer can learn from students" interactions in this 
informal, snaall "naturaliimc** setting. Potential uses tl^ data 
collected are unlimited, depending upon the interests of the re- 
search worker, i.e., childreti's thinking processes, lise language, 
social aiKj emotional development. The. Grouptalk as a data 
collecting device has much to ofier. 

The increased willingness of children to think oikI to think 
aloud in the Grouptalk is seen in a comparison we made be- 
t\%'een the way four children dealt with a question prc^nted 
in a Grouptalk with the wajf four other comparable students 
handled it in individual interviews. The question evaluated their 
understanding of the previous day's lesson. In both groups the 
brightest student had followed the presentation, the c^her three 
had not. The individual interview's taught us little more, even 
with prodding and a few leading questions. The Grouptalk dis- 
cussion, on the other hand, enabled us to see where the weaker 
children wandered off the track by identifying the source of 
their confusion.* In this case the interaction among the chil- 
dren following the rules of the Grouptalk produced a marked 
increase of significant verba|i2ations. 

• One of these iinpre3i;sed us as being so basic that we fe!t we had 
icamcd something dgnificant regiu-dmg^ thought processes of average fifth 
graders: when pre^nted with schematic pictures in scries they have diffi- 
culty in under^ssdini; tliat the atory told by the sedes of picturei a 
function of their order as well as their content The ability to u*e the 
abstract concept of order is not to token for granted at this age. 

Relevance as a SkiU 

When we fonnukted our project we intended to teach chil- 
dren how to be relevant aod thereby increase their capacity to 
be good participants in a discussion. After a few sessions we 
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DOtioed the students were relevant most the time. Our hasty 
conclusion was that we had tuu^it thrai how to be relevant. 
After more careful coasideration of the Grouptalk iMt>toools we 
realized we had tuA tau^t them this: our fifth ^dm already 
possessed this skill We were affecting their motivation to be 
relevant, increasing their commitment to the task of answering 
the question and their desiie to extricate themselves from ir- 
relevant discussions. The GroufHalk is a good tool for the ob- 
servation of tliis interesting psydiological ability, the judgment 
of relevancy. 

Our initial observations suggest there is an immediate per- 
ception of relevance at this age once tlie qu^tion and die state- 
ment are underelood. Hie statement is held up, as it were, to 
see whether it fits with the questien, belongs to it. If there is 
some doubt about the meaning of eifher the miestion or the 
statement, if cfither image is fuzzy, then it is difficult to judge 
the fit, the relevancy of the statement. By following ^ule 1. 
Understand, we trjf to establish group consensus on the mean- 
ing of the question and hence eiisure a common criterion with 
whicli to judge the statement's relevancy. This helps the p*- 
ticipants talk about the same thing and know when they are 
off the subject. Several children spontaneously noted their own 
irrelevance. Two or three times students prefaced a statement 
with the remark, "I know this is off the point, but. • . There 
were other comments during disagreements such as, That's not 
what the qtiestion s talking about . . and "The question says 
. . which indicate the students were using the meaning of the 
question as a criterion to assess relevance. At other times the 
leader questiont>d the relevance of a particular contribution. 
The children's responses show that this query had tlie effect of 
direcHng their attention to the judgment, but not determining 
il: iiometimes they thought the>' were relwant, other times not. 



The Effect of Training on Relevance and Other Cognitive Skills 

Inherent in the Grouptalk technique is the possibility of in- 
vestigating the effect of training on the various cognitive skills 
which it can enhance. Our experience primarily concerns rele^ 
vance training. Fifth graders, we have seen, know how to be 
relevant; a few know what the concept means, the rest leam 
it quickly. Furthermore they do not find it difficult to stay with 
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ft topic when they are sufficiently motivated to do so. Uider 
ordinary social circumstances th^e is little mcMivaticm to remain 
relevant in a discussion, cons^uently there is a high degree of 
irrelevance. In the classroom^ relevance is usually maintained 
at the e^epense of true discussion aod is tben^ore a different 
phenomraon. The Grouptalk sets up a special situation 
motivates the children to remain relevant in a discussion. 

The efects of the training requirement that rules be followed 
are dramatic. When we printed the same discussion question 
to two comparable groups of diildren, coaching only cHie in the 
techniques of the Grouptalk, we found important difference* 
The former held a good discussion of the questicm foi* about a 
half hour; the latter would not keep to the point, but merely 
communicated their free associations with delight Repetition of 
sudi unstructured sessions tends, in our experience, to waste 
much of the time allotted to discussing the question for the day. 
The children do not, as we thought perlmps they might, develop 
their own rules for structuring the discussion. They are not 
frustrated by the rambling talk. In retrospect it is easy to under- 
stand why: the children enjoyed the opportimit>' to express 
themselves and communioiU; with each other in emotionaUy sig- 
nificant ways. Nothing motivated them to retnain relevant to 
the Grouptalk question except the leader s feeble efforts to di- 
rect attention to the question. Training, on the other hand, alters 
the motivational situation. 

Although our attempts at training cognitive skills by means 
of the Grouptalk were primarily in the area of relevance, we 
found that increasing self-awareness affected other skills too. 
Many fifth grade children did not know what it meant to simi- 
marize a discussion and, at first, were unable to do so. With 
practice they became adept. They even came to recognize spon- 
taneously one of the by-products of the act of summarizing: a 
new idea, one that had not been thought of during the discus- 
sion. Blit we think the quality of the summaries achieved could 
be improved by more specific guidance from the leader. The 
effects of training on this cognitive skill - and others — could 
be investigated systematically by means of the Gnxiptaik. 

Sources of IrrelevaiKje 

WTiat are the sources of irrelevarioe? An impressionistic ap- 
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praisal of data from roughly thirty Crmiptalk scions suggests 
a wide variety of causes. 

Sometimes a student digresses because he is reminded of a 
personal exj^rience which he cites as an illustration of a point, 
then, in his enthusiasm, is carried far afield. The child's asso^ 
ciutioK may turn into a confabulation. He weaves a fantasy 
wliicli depajrts rapidly from relevance. ' 

Concrete mrnded students often happily contribute facts from 
the classroom lesson in the same general area as the topic under 
discussion but with no bearing on it. They too allow the asso^ 
ciattvc pr(K^ess to carry them away, or perhaps they want to 
impress tin* teacher witli their fund of information. 

Another reason children digress from the discussion question 
is thai tliey lose interest in it. Understandably they are tempted 
to start talking about something else. One group lost interest in 
a question because it was simple enough to be explored in depth 
quickly. Another time a group bogged down and wanted to 
change the subject because they could not devise a good strategy 
to approach it. The question, ''When is it all right to cheat?" 
was too general for them to handk easily with minimal help on 
strategy - the leader for this session was a fifth grader. 

A major source of irrelevant comments, typical of early ses- 
sions Ixfore tlie membt^rs of the group have learned to partici- 
pate effectively, is the interjec-tion of extraneous aggressive per- 
sonal attacks. Two people line up in attack against the others, 
for example, the boys against the girls. In one group, at first, 
whenever a boy and girl disagreed on a point there were fre- 
quent cries from the sidelines of "He's up! She's down!" In 
subsequent sessions with these children this type of remark, with 
its tendency to interfere with relevance, appeared less frequently. 
The focus of the groups attention was more on contributing an 
idea tlmu on winning the battle of the sexes. 

Imprecise thinking accounts for many instances of irrele- 
vance. Children tend to make «i rejoinder to a point whicli do&i 
not take in the full implications of what has been said: they 
react to only a part of the coWiient. One might say the rele- 
vance here is only word-deep. For example, when asked to dis- 
cuss differences, frequently children mention similarities and 
vice versa. They confuse likenesses and differenoss, which are 
types of comparisons that they associate together. Asked how 
Bushman and American children are alike, they answer in the 
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mae bnetth, Hliey bodi play i^ames but ^ fftmm ara not tlus 
sam&t'* and then proceed- to dascribe the differences between 
the ^mes. ' In omi instance the leader made a detenmned eSoJt 
to I^Ip the diiidren he pr^^ in their thinking; 

Evesy time students cited a difference the k^er said, 
nrhafs getting into differ^ices ..Let's pic^ out $<»nediing 
fliafrV filiU " Thfl rftCTilt-was an i^nrTfiaqps In iri^^ant 
ideas. Oi^ ofitiurai came from -the un di st ing ui s hed 
schdar, Kay: ^ know! Tb^ Imve a language and we 
have a lanj^iage*'* Another c^d, stimuhrtaoi by this ccm* 
centraticm cm similariti^, posed interesting qu^ons that 
had not hem raised in class: 'l>o BushziiH8n ha^ to tdl 
time like us?. Do they have a way of tdUng tiroe?^ 

Inadequate language skills may also be at the root of siome 
failures to remain relevant Theie is consideiBble use d words 
which are related but not really pi^edse o^presdons of what is 
meant. It is not surprising to find irrelevant rejoinders to suc^ 
poorly expressed contributtcms. 

T!^ Discussion Question ac^ Its Rel^onship to Thinking 

There is much to learn about additional aspects of cbildmi's 
thinking which are functions of the nature and order of the ques- 
tion posed Dur experience suggests that perseveration of 
thought, diS&c^iy in Irving a topic and turning to a idea, 
is related to the way the qu^on is asked, and that it occurs 
when the question is in the conditional fonn> 

We asked one group to discuss the question, *AVhat do 
you think uwsldfnake a Bushman happyF* The children, 
utiderstanding the comlitional form, correctly focused on 
changes that could be introduced into the simple tech- 
nology of this society to make the Bushman standard of 
living more lijce our owxl The leadCT** recognized the 
question had been worded poorly to asse^ their under- 
standing of Bushman culture and tried, unsuccessfully, to 
shift the students' attention to a consideration of what 
^kes Bu^imen happy given ttie present state of their 
Ie3mology. Witib another group ot children we formu- 
/lated the question more appropriately in terms of our goal 
by asking, *What do you think nwfces Bushman happy?" 
Tneir r^ponse^, as we anticipated, did center cm the feel- 
in^ of Bushmen. The inter^ting point isl^t later when 
we asked this group the question ih the conditional form, 
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the studrob found it easy to make the shift and thidk of 
tedmok^ical advance mishmc»i mi|^ cnfoy« 

Additional evidence bears on the importance oi the naSnre 
an^ Older of the discussion question presMsnted* CSiiklren a|^- 
ently find it difficult to make the shift frcmi 4ucussbms oS differ- 
ences between two classes of things to discussions of similarities 
between ^lexn. It is easigr lor them to make die shift t^m 
similarities to differences. 

Some qu^tions because of their wofding are well suited to 
show how diiidren handle definitions. In cannecti£«a with the 
question, *%Vhat would an American find difficult abwt living 
for a year with a primUive tribe in Africa?* the use oi the term 
"primitive,'' a word unfamiliar to the majority erf our fifth graders, 
proved to be a source of ridi ol^ervations when we did mit in- 
terfeie with the children's d^nition* 



The Crouptalk as a Source of Inddei^ p|^servati<»[^ 

Some of our obscrvatiojis about thp nature of diildren's think- 
ing do not relate directly to the formal diaracter of the Group- 
talk or stem from the choice of the particular question being 
discussed. We have labeled them "incidental observations.'* We 
regard the opportunity the Grouptalk provides for making them 
as important since we believe that hypothesis buiiiing in the 
area of cognitive processes should proceed inductively from ob- 
servation as well as deductively from the axioms of theory. The 
particular phenomena d^cribaJ h^e and in the Whipple- Wash- 
bum report* are familiar, perhaps under other names, to people 
interested in the thought processes of diiidren. Hiey are indi- 
cated here to illustrate the wealth of data embedded in Group- 
talk sessions. 

•Whipple, S. and Wai^hbum. D. N.. "Preliminaty Rc^xirt on the 
Think-io," Fducational Service* Incoipowtcd, Social Studie* Program, July 
1965. 

CanclusUm jumping: v)hen presented with a question that could 
be answered with a *yes" or '*no,'* the children give an immedi- 
ate answer, then stop. One bright Student pointed out that chil- 
dren almost always kiK>w righl away what they think the answer 
is. hut then the adulfc^leader gets them to explain why. The chiK 
dren function at a preferential ratiher than a reasonable level, 
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and do oot feel ii^ need, as^ an adult mi^^ to justify fimx 
opinions* 

Pmet>emffoM of the qu$j^ion: sometimes students rqpeat ^ 
' Grouptalk question in a rather formal way. Does this ind»Qat^ 
perhaps, that the question has not been imdetstood? 

Confusion of object and name: children do not differentiate be- 
tween the object and the uame hi the object An ei«miple will 
illustrate this c(unmon type of confusion, A leader suggested 
that &e group, pursue a point raised, by oi^ of the dbildren 
(Bushmen sleep in huts, Americans in housai) by asking, "What 
is alike ab^ut these shelters?" A student promptly supplied the 
answer, "Tliey both begin with VJ* 

Misplaced concrctenessf: childreYi frequently utilize concrete in- 
stances inappropriately, Piaget describes cliildren of this age as 
concrete minded. We observed that the greater ease children 
feel when dealing with concrete examplcn* in many instanres 
I^ads them to weaken the discussion. ^ 

When his group was attempting to differentiate between 
man and all other animuls, Neal commented, ^¥e don't 
have the same language." Kay agreed, Teahl They maow 
and we don't." She reduced the univeKe of discourse 
from all animals to cats, to her pet cat in fact* Subse- 
quently the group s discussion centered on tlie difference 
between man and cat. The broader issue disappear^ 
from sight ^ 

Kay is typical in her inability to make effkrtive use of the 
concrete case to supply useful generalizations. The example 
illustrates a course children's discussions frequently follow as 
4iiey slide into unproductive by-v/ays. 

The student^' difficulty in utilizing concrete instances well 
is demonstrated in the numerous discussions about whether two 
groups ojuld be alike with respect to "x** if the members of 
the set *'x*' are not identical. The children seemed genuinely 
puzzled as to how Americans and Bushmen could be alike in 
using tools when the tcx>Is they had were different. 

When WaJter argui^d that the phrase **both have tools" is 
not the same as "they both have the santf tools,** Howard 
insisted, ''But the question says, 'How are they alike, alike, 
alike Hftwan! si*i*med to be £*qualing the terms 

**alike" and "identical." • He had difficulty in thinking of 
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a Bushman digging Hick as an instawsc of the catogcsy 

Confus^ abstracHom: mixing diff^cnt levels of abstfaction is 
another common ^enomenon at the fifth grade levdL Fart of 
tiie diflBcuIty to hRt K^lif^g abstractioiis comes from childraa's 
unawarentfss of different levels of abstractioo aiMl of the advan- 
tages to \xi gained, under certain drcumstonccs, from using Ae 
more abstrai^ concept This ignorance seems to be at the basis 
of their poor categoridations in the summaries. 

When Kay helped compile for the summary a list of itenw 
her group had discussed^ she mentioned in one breath 
-bracelets, necklace, Je^^•eI^y.'' I asked her later^whedier 
there might be any advantage in using the term Jewelry 
rather than 'bracelets'* or "necklaces" She felt they were 
equally good terms, to be used interd»angeably. She did 
not know that "jewelry" is a more inclusive concept than 
the otliers. She ctiuld not find it more useful for purposes 
of summarising. 

. Another source of difficulty in handling abstractions is the ten- 
dency we noted for children to interchange the part for the 
whole in their discussions. 

We mention these various phenomena observed in the course 
of our Grouptalk sessions primatlly to illustrate our statement 
that the Grouptalk permits ample opportuniHes to observe chil- 
dren's thinking verbalized under non-experimental conditions. 
The unsystematic classifications we have used have no particular 
merit. But perhaps they are suggestiVe of ways in which a more 
^phlsHcated theoretical apprMch could utilize the Grouptalk 
to increase our understanding of (Children's thinking. 



Some Unanswebed Questions 



At the end of the E.S.I. 1965 summer session, which marked 
the compjetion of the first ten Grouptalks. we compUed a m 
of questions about our new pedagogical device. Three months 
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later, ftfter amrtber two dozen discun&m' ^^pSy we hftd tents* 
tive ansWCTs for some irf the qu«ticm$ but tl^ lis^ 
bad become hsiget. Success breeds research. HopeltiUy, future 
^ssioiis will l^lp us answer these added queries as well as raise 
a number of new questions. Taking stodk of our unanswered 
\ questions in May, 1960, we felt they concerned: ( 1) the Gnmpr 
* talk as ft t^ihnique, (2) transfer of timining from the Grmif talk 
„ ^ md t3) fhwreticsd^lsKS^ ^ ~ 



Ihe Groiqrtalk as a Tedbn^[ue 

Having made godS piogr^ in adiie\dng dxe cuit<^ble peda- 
gogical aims of the Crouptalk^ith fifth-giade subuiban students, 
we womkred wh^her the technique was adaptabl^lor other 
age groups. How successful would the GrouptaDc be with 'see* 
ondary schodl studei^, with coU^ students and with ttecbers? 
What modifications in procedure are n^s^sary? /<ln the other 
direction on the age continuum, we wondered at what grade 
level children can Bnt be taught to participate in Grouptalks 
and what change in technique ore necrasary for discussions 
with younger diildren. At the end of the school year we Insgan 
to investigate these qui^ons and fouml it was possible to hoM 
brief discUssicms with groups of thxee or four first gradei^. Aft^ 
one session a bright ^1 explained the procedure to smother 
child, then as^ked me, "^^t qu^tion are we going to discuss 
today?* We al^ worked with emotionally disturbed and shy 
childrea Because the initial results were promising, we chose 
several problem children for our mc^e intensive traisiing eSbrts. 
Thf^ eiploratory sessions opei^ another significant area for 
research: Grouptalks as a tool for first-grade teachers and school 
psychologists to use in the socialization of the young child. 

Further inv^tigation of the optimal and maximum si^e of 
the discussion group should be made in coajunction with varying 
the a^ of the participants and the amount of their previous 
participation in Grouptalk discussions. Two is clearly tl^ min- 
imum si^. But we have no idea how large the group can 
> become and still remain effective. 

The composition of the group, in terms of sex, personality, 
cognitive style and intelligence, is relevant to the questions of 
optimal and maximum si^. The most important question about 
group composition -concerns the effectiveness of Grouptalk in- 
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- stniction wilh children who are far below Ae a>^ge sutwxban 
middle class child in academic ability. This would include 
diildren who do not m^t this standard for a variety of reasons. 
In our sessions with fifth graders this year we had one academ- 
ically retarded diild who was unable to participate effectively 
during the single opportunity offered to him. Would additional 

jiartidpations have altered the situation? Will diildren from an 
anti^Seflwtua^ 

school find learning easier with tlie aid of this pedagogical tedi- 
nique? We are paii icularly interested in whgt the Grouptalk 
can do for children who, for one reason or another, are not good 
classroom performers, whose need for rewarding sdhool experi- 
ences is therefore proportionately greater. In a sense these are 
the children who have the most to gain from innovations in 
education. Will Grouptalk discussions help them? Our impres- 
sion is that they will But extensive observation of individual stu- 
dents will be necessary to answer this question. 

Related to this concern for the academically alienated child 
is our deep intdirest in children's participation in discussions 
of emoHonal and moral issues. We have barely begun to study 
the wide range of discussion questions that can he used success- 
fully in Grouptalks. With our first graders we used two ques- 
tions designed to elicit feelings. The cognitive emphasis in the 
choice of questions we used with our fifth graders was on the 
needs of the social studies curriculum project. In one case, we 
made an exception and asked tlie ^ildren to discuss the ques- 
tion, "men is it all right to cheat?" The students discovered 
they disagreed on basic issues and achieved greater clarity about 
their own thinking in this area than they had previously, had. 
The way they handled the question indicated the value of broad- 
ening the scope of Grouptalk questions. 

Rarely does the school environment provide students with 
an opportunity to confront seriously their own thougl.ts and 
emotions on important dimensions of experience. Sometimes the 
subject matter of the social studies curriculum approaches these 
areas. But the large classroom discussion does not encourage 
the individual to integrate the lesson with his own deeply felt 
emotions. The small group session can. Perhaps die Groupt^k 
can help implant these emotionally charged discussions in the 
school and make them part of our curriculum. Socrates said 
the aim of education is to know onesslf. Freud and Whitehead 
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have said the same thing m o^m cmtekts, A student can ff€m 
in sdf-knowledg^ by kaming hoy^ to ccmimunicate with otl^ 
on 5ub|ect5 about whidi he feels deeidy. But our sehods rarely 
find the time to help the students in their quest this type 
of knowledge. 

Mucji work has been done on the «9dal-psydioIogicaI factors 
which affect grcmp discussion why some people's ideas are 
accepted by the group while others find their idci^ frequently 
misunderstood, Tl^ Crouptalk provide an actional type of 
group situation in which tl^se gena^lizations can be tested. 
Furthermore, systematic examination of the Crouptalk in the 
light of these findings Should increase iti ^ectivene^' 

For example, an important area for investigation of Ae 
Grouptaik concerns the effect of the leader's {^rsonality on the 
discussioa Will strict adherence to the rules which define the 
leader's function make it possible for discussion groups to work 
well under praple with a wide range of personality c^baracter- 
istics? Or will we find that some aspects of personality are 
essential variables in determining the success of the session? 

We began, but have not yet completed, essential research 
on the best way to conduct a formal group discussion. We feel 
there is no single b^ way to conduct a good Grouptaik. The 
procedure must be tailored to the age and capacities oi the 
participants involved and to the b^c aims in holding the discus-* 
sion* What then is constant in dte Grouptaik t^ihnique? What 
stays the same with tl^ese wide variations in method? Further 
experience with different types of groups is needed for a d^ni* 
tive answer. We assume now the cK>mmon elements will include; 

( 1 ) a definition of Grouptaik plus Rules 1, 2 and 3, which facil- 
itate and increase the participants' motivation to stay relevant, 

(2) a leader whose primary function is to direct strategy and 
keep the group relevant but who also offers support to the group 
in non-directive ways, including his adherence to the mie that 
he focus on the process not the content of the discussion ai^ 

(3) a tape recorder* 

The optimal way of introducing the Grouptaik rules poses 
a related problem. Should the rules he given to the students 
at the outset? We are convince that children will not evolve 
the rules themselves when left to their own devices. But what 
if a I^der presented the rules following a bull session? Would 
the contrast effect make for better participation in the long mn? 
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Elementary students welcome rules; adolescents rebel against 
them. Would the latter be more willing to ac^pt &e formal 
structure of the Crouptalk after they had been allowed to ramble 
freely? 

In our instructions to the participants we have done little 
so far to elaborate on ways in whidb summ^ijtfM^ be made. 
Further experimentation in this area is necessary, especially 
with older groups. The full potential of the summarizing process 
in the Grouptalk has not yet been explored. 

Finally we come to the question of how one trains people 
to be good Grouptalk leaders. The method differs for training 
adult and student leaders. We have taken initial steps in explor- 
ing both of these areas. For the adults we have prepared a 
thirty-page "Talk to Teachers" describing the sessions held with 
fifth graders, what Ihey accomplish and how to lead them. We 
believe that after reading this booklet the prospective leader 
should be given an opportunity to ask questions about the tech- 
nique, participate in a Grouptalk discussion himself, listen to 
the tape recording nf a children's session and then lead a session 
himself which hv can discuss with a trained leatj^r. 

Our experience in the area of training children to become 
Grouptalk leaders is limited to the three instances when the 
adult leader presented a question for discussion, then asked 
a child to take over the leadership and left the room* The play- 
back of the tape showed the children had learned something 
just from watching the adult leader during their previous Group- 
talk sessions. The problems involved in formal instruction pre- 
sent a tremendotis challenge. 



Transfer Effects of Grouptalk Participation 

We have discussed sumv uf the effects of participation in 
a series of Grouptalk sessions on children with different person- 
alities and capacities as they are seen in subsequent Grouptalk 
performanct?s. We feel what they have learned can be carried 
over into other discussions, perhaps into committee work But 
so far we have only been able to ask, not even begin to answer 
the more important questions ~ questions about transfer of train- 
ing. Research is needed to evaluate our further convictions that: 
(1) the effect of Grouptalk participation c»n be carried over 
into other areas, both emotional and cognitive, (2) skills de- 
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veloped in this fonnal small group disctissicm can be utiliEed 
in ibe students' peif ormaoce ia ckss, and (3) these new skills 
will be evident whether- the student is interviewed QraUy or 
presented with a written assignment 

We do not believe there will be a direct carry-over in the 
amotmt ot participation from the small^ group to the dassroom. 
In fact, ihitial observations of our more eicperienced participants 
indicate that there is a qualitative effect involved. Some highly 
vocal students become less so after their Grouptalk experience. 
Previously they bad talked all the time in class* Subsequently 
they ^mfined their contributions to rele\'ant ones* We think it 
is Uie quaUty of the participation that will provide evidence of 
transfer of training* 

Teachers frequently ask us whether content learning takes 
place during the Grouptalk sessions' because they are concerned 
and woi^ar bow deeply eml^ded incorrect information will 
become in the stud^ts* minds in view of the firm prohibition 
against a leaders correcting mistakes and conveying information. 
If the teacher did nothing during the classroom periods that 
followed to provide clarification of these errors^ would the stu- 
dents retain the incorrect knowledge firmly for having acquired 
it in a small group? In general, one assumes^ content instruction 
is more effective in a small group than in a large one. Hearing 
a bit of information us^ by a contemporary in the context of 
trying to ^answer a question might m^e a more vivid impression, 
especially if the adult present does not correct the statement 
and therefore gives the impression of approval. Furthermore, 
the information is embedded concretely in a problem solving 
situation in which the child has been an /e participant* 
Learning of incorrect facts should occur under litese conditions. 

We know very little alK>ut how well children retain informa- 
tion given in a Grouptalk session. We conduct^ individual 
interviews with participants three days after the group session, 
with another adult presenting the same question previously dis* 
cussed in the Grouptalk. The individual responses clearly dem- 
onstrate the short-term influence of the group discussion, with 
a high degree of correspondence between the items. (A bright 
girl, who had said nothing during the discussjon, recalled ten 
of the twelve points from the groups list,) Few new items are 
added during the individual interview. The ones that are added 
tend to confabulations or extrapolations from the child's ex- 
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penetK2e--an interesting subject of investigation itself. We made 
no measurement of long-term eiiects on acquisition^ of informa- 
tion in the Grouptalk session. 



Theoretical Issues , 

Does self-awareness lead to hetter performance? One of the 
basic assumptions of the Grouptalk as an instructional technique 
is that learning and performance of cognitive skills involved in 
a good discussion are enlianced by an incrciised awareness of 
the process. We feel that our experience supports the validity 
of the assumption. We explored tliis issue briefly. 

The procedure used initially to introduce the Grouptalk to 
children did not produce the. type of good discussion we had 
in mind. We had called their attention to the rules during the 
discussion. This gave insufficient emphasis to tlie awareness of 
the process. We thought that learning could be speeded up by 
calling attention at the (y*itset to the factors involved in a gocKl 
discussion, identified for the children as specific nilcs to follow. 
To help in the communication of the rules we laljeled each one 
with a key phrase. There was a rapid improvement in the 
quality of the Grouptalk discussion with these attempts to make 
the discussion procc^ss more salient. 

It is challenging to contemplate the amount of data Group- 
talk sessions could provi^^^ test the generalization: increasing 
children's awareness of the nature of cognitive skills and of their 
appropriate use will result in improved intellectual perf^jpnance. 

Our investigations have also raised a number of questions 
about relevance. WTien we discovered that the fifth graders 
already knew how to make judgments of relevance before they 
became Grouptalk participants, we wondered about first graders 
and found that they did too, on the whole. This left us with 
the questions: When and how do children learn to discern 
relevance? 

If our conclusion is correct that we only affected the chil- 
dren s desire to remain relevant and facilitated their doing so, 
then we must ask what factors in the Grouptalk situation affect 
the participants* wish to remain relevant. We feel the various 
features of the Groi?ptalk all wqilr' in the sanie direction. But 
at this stage we do not know which are the essential ones. 
Further research with the Grouptalk should help clarify some 
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of the fascinating questions it has already raised cm the subject 
of relevance. 



Concluding Remajiks 



The Grouptalk is a pedagogical twl devised to trach diil- 
dren skills that are not the primary focus of other types of 
instruction. Its success in this respect with fifth-grade suburban 
students is clear-cut: children learn to Income good participants 
in a small group discussion and to enjoy the process. 

By adhering to the Grouptalk rules children learn how to 
stay relevant and to produce good summaries. They also enlarge 
their capacity to deal with intellectual concepts by developing 
thinking skills. Other advantages for the student of participa- 
tion in Grouptalks belong in the realm of social learning - how 
to interact more effectively in a small group. 

These benefits of p^irticipation in a series of Grouptalks are 
in proportion, we believe, to how carefully the leader com- 
municates awareness of the process, keeps the disc\ission relevant 
and avoid? directivc^ness with respect to content. The leader 
who is able to withdraw from interactions with the students, 
encouraging them to assume the respoasibility for the discus- 
sion, is the one who uses the Grouptalk most effectively. 

The Grouptalk allows the teacher to evaluate the work of 
the classroom without the use of tests. It is particularly valuable 
v/hen there is no other quick, easy way for the teacher to dis- 
cover how much the c^hildren have understood of what they 
have learned. The teacher who observes or leads a Grouptalk 
discovers an open window to the understanding of aspects of 
children's thinking in general and to the personality of individual 
students which he would not otherwise have. 

Initial explorations indicate* that with modifications of the 
proc^ure developed for suburban fifth graders, the Grouptalk 
C'^n be used effectively with other groups, and for other purposes. 



THK CROUPTALK 

We think it can be with younger and older children ai^ 
with ones h'om different back^iinds. We believe it can be 
used effectively with adults, for example, in teacher training. 
Further research is newled to show what the Crouptalk has to 
offer for the schools. Because of its usefuhiess as a too! for eval- 
uating understanding, curriculum builders can use the Crouptalk 
to help in the construction of then course of study. Psychol- 
ogists cai) use this ww tool to study thu cognitive and cinotional 
development of children. It enables them to observe children 
with a minimum imposition of experimental constraints, and 
therefore intrcKiuc^ few distortions into the normal thinking 
process. The unanswered questions about the Crouptalk itself 
provide a source for fruitful investigations. Clinical psycholo- 
ogists may find in this technique another way of helping childn»n 
become more mature, a way which eschews interpretation and 
therefore is particularly suitable for use in the schools. We 
invite otliers to join with us in the exploration of this technique 
and its applications. 
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